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ard, while he says nothing very decisively, leaves no doubt
that he coincides in the general policy of the President.
Harlan made a singular speech to the Iowa Radicals a
week ago, but has written an explanatory letter which is no
explanation. I have no doubt that Dennison is sincerely
with the President and means to sustain his measures, yet
he makes visible, without intending it, his apprehension
that by this policy the Democrats may get a controlling
influence. In this he is not singular, for many of the lead-
ing Radicals, especially those of Whig antecedents, have
similar apprehensions and are afraid to trust the people.
Having power, they do not scruple at means to retain it.
The truth is the Radical leaders in Congress openly and
secretly have labored to defeat the President, and their
hostility has engendered a distrust in their own minds, and
caused fairer men, like Dennison, to have fears that the
President might identify himself with the Democrats.
This subject gives me no uneasiness whatever. I shall not
be surprised if the extreme men become alienated, but
their abandonment of the President will, under the work-
ing of our system of intelligent free thought and action,
make room for the more reasonable and calculating of the
opposition, if met with intelligent candor and determina-
tion. He will naturally feel kindly disposed towards those
who sustain him and his measures, and will not be likely to
give his confidence to those who oppose both.1

1 The President was at this time greatly embarrassed by the advice and
suggestions of Mr. Seward, who, though personally friendly to the President
and the Administration, was himself so much of a party man, and so much
under the influence of extreme partisans, as to be governed rather by party
than by country. It was the aim and object of his New York friends to keep
alive party distinctions created by Secession and the War, and to throw the
power of the Administration into the Republican, or, in other words, Radical,
hands. New York is. a great State and has local controversies of its own,
independent of the Federal Government, but the centralists could not secure
and hold the ascendancy there except by the aid of the Federal Govern-
ment. The New York politicians had, therefore, a double part to play, and
Mr. Seward was their agent to effect their purpose. Whilst Thad Stevens
and the extreme Radicals were making war on the Executive, it was in>
portant for the New-Yorkers, and indeed for men of similar views in other